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The appended list of species and varieties of native trees amounting 
to about one hundred and thirty are all growing in the vicinity of Sardis, 
a small flag station on the Selma-Flomaton Railroad about eight miles 
from Selma on the south side of the Alabama River from which it is about 
two miles distant. With the exception of five or six trees which are noted 
in their respective places, all the others are growing on a small strip of 
land comprising about three hundred acres. The strip in question lies 
along the Alabama River for a distance of about three-fourths of a mile 
beginning at a high bluff known as Hatcher’s Bluff perhaps three hundred 
and fifty feet high and ending at a landing known as Givhan’s Landing 
where the bank is only a few feet above the river. It extends back from 
the river about half a mile at both north and south boundaries. The 
land is very hilly near the river gradually becoming flatter as one gets away 
from the river. It is traversed by three very winding creeks which just 
as is the case with the river, alternate with high limestone banks and no 
banks at all. The creeks join together and enter the river at Givhan’s 
Landing. The majority of the trees here listed grow near the junction 
of the river and creeks. Both river and creeks are subject to huge floods 
rising sometimes as much as sixty or seventy feet, so that a large portion 
of the land is subject to overflow every two or three years. In the summer 
of 1915 the creeks which are normally a few feet wide and a few inches 
deep were large rivers fifty or sixty feet deep and only the tops of the trees 
on the banks were above the water. The whole strip was formerly an 
unbroken forest, but the trees are now all gone except a dense fringe along 
the creeks and the river. On account of the windings of the creeks, there 
are probably two miles.of creek banks to a straight mile, just as by the 
river it is here eighteen miles to Selma, and by the road only eight. 

This somewhat verbose description is an attempt to show that in this 
small space there is more room for trees than would be the case if it were 
not for the creeks with their high winding banks and the contour of the 
land. Probably eighty percent of all the trees of Alabama grow here, 
and what is perhaps still more remarkable, no less than twenty-six species 
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or well marked varieties of oaks can here be found in a half mile walk. 
All the identification of the trees listed have been verified by Professor 
Sargent, and specimens of most of them are in the Arnold Arboretum, 
collected mostly by myself, a few by Professor Sargent himself, who 
visited the region in the spring of 1916, and a few by Mr. Harbison. There 
is a full set in the herbarium of Tulane University. 


PINACEAE. 


Pinus palustris Mill. 

Pinus taeda L. 

Pinus glabra Walt. 

Pinus echinata Mill. 

With the exception of P. glabra the other pines are numerous. Pinus 
taeda especially is the common second growth on land which has been 
cleared and abandoned. Pinus glabra is rare, represented only by three 
or four trees on the high banks of creeks. 

Taxodium distichum Rich. Very abundant on the low lands. 

Taxodium ascendens Brongn. (T. distichum var. imbricarium Croom). 
Not uncommon on the banks of creeks. 

Juniperus virginiana L. Very abundant on the dry hills. 


D 


SALICACEAE. 


Populus heterophylla L. Two or three trees in the swamps near the 
river. 

Populus balsamifera var. virginiana Sarg. Very common. 

Salix nigra Marsh. 

Salix spec. Along the gravelly banks of stream. 


MYRICACEAE. 
Myrica cerifera L. As a tree on the high bluffs of the river. 


JUGLANDACEAE. 


Juglans nigra L. Common. 

Carya cordiformis K. Koch. Two or three trees only. 

Carya aquatica Nutt. Very common along the streams. 

Carya myristicaeformis Nutt. This rather rare Hickory is fairly 
abundant throughout this region and in the surrounding country. 

Carya ovata K. Koch. 

Carya carolinae-septentrionalis Engl. & Graebn. Common, as is the 
preceding. 

Carya laciniosa Loud. A large number of trees on the alluvial banks 
of the river and creeks subject to overflow. 

Carya alba K. Koch. Very common. 

Carya alba var. subcoriacea Sarg. The variety occurs on the low river 
banks. 
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Carya pallida Engl. & Graebn. This is the common Hickory in this 
region especially on the dry hills. 


BETULACEAE. 
Carpinus caroliniana Walt. 
Ostrya virginiana K. Koch. 
Betula nigra L. On the banks of the river; rare. 


FAGACEAE. 

Fagus grandifolia Ehrh. Abundant. 

Fagus grandifolia var. caroliniana Fern. and Rehd. 

Castanea dentata Borkh. Originally very abundant, now becoming 
scarce on account of the death of many of the trees. 

Castanea pumila Mill. Very abundant, often 40-50 feet high. 

Castanea alnifolia var. floridana Sarg. Several trees of this species 
30-40 feet high. 

Quercus borealis var. maxima Ashe. Several very fine representatives 
of this species. 

Quercus Shumardii Buckl. Very common. 

Quercus Shumardii var. Schneckii Sarg. Very common. 

Quercus coccinea var. tuberculata Sarg. Bluffs of the Alabama River. 
(Type; see Bot. Gaz. Lxv. 426 [1918].) 

Quercus velutina Lam. Common. 

Quercus Catesbaei Mich. Common. 

Quercus rubra L. Very abundant. The var. triloba Ashe is not un- 
common. 

Quercus rubra var. pagodaefolia Ashe. Very abundant. 

Quercus marilandica Muenchh. Very abundant especially as second 
growth on cultivated ground that has been abandoned. 

Quercus nigra L. Common. 

Quercus obtusa Ashe (Q. rhombica Sarg.) Common. 

Quercus phellos L. Common. 

Quercus laurifolia. Common. 

Quercus cinerea Mich. Very abundant. 

Quercus Durandii Buckley. Common. Occasionally a very large 
tree over a hundred feet high. 

Quercus lyrata Walt. Common. 

Quercus stellata Wang. Very abundant. 

Quercus stellata var. Margaretta Sarg. Common. 

Quercus stellata var. Margaretta f. stolonifera Sarg. A small shrub 
forming dense thickets. 

Quercus austrina Small. Common along the creeks. 

Quercus alba L. Common. 

Quercus alba var. latiloba Sarg. Common. 

Quercus Prinus L. Common. 

Quercus Muehlenbergit Engelm. Rare. 
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Quercus subintegra Trel. A hybrid supposedly of Q. cinerea and Q. 
rubra. This is a most striking tree with large unlobed leaves, glossy 
above and densely stellate pubescent beneath. Several trees. 

Quercus Bushii Sarg. A hybrid supposedly of Q. marylandica and Q. 
velutina. Several trees. 

ULMACEAE. 


Ulmus americana L. Common. 

Ulmus alata Michx. Common. 

Ulmus fulva Michx. Several trees. 

Planera aquatica Gmel. A few trees near the river. 
Celtis occidentalis var. crassifolia A. Gray» Common. 
Celtis laevigata K. Koch. Very abundant. 


MORACEAE. 
Morus rubra L. Common. 
MAGNOLIACEAE. 


Magnolia virginiana L. Common. This is the only Magnolia actually 
in the tract described, but the following additional Magnolias can be 
found in the vicinity: Magnolia grandiflora L., M. macrophylla Michx., 
M. pyramidata Pursh. 

Liriodendron Tulipifera L. Common. 


LAURACEAE. 


Persea Borbonia Spreng. Rare. 
Sassafras officinale Nees and Eberm. Very common as a shrub, 
occasionally a large tree. 


HAMAMELIDACEAE. 


Liquidambar styraciflua L. Very common. 
Hamamelis macrophylla Pursh. Very common as a shrub. A tree 
over 30 feet high on the high bluffs of the river. 


PLATANACEAE. 


Platanus occidentalis L. Very abundant. 


ROSACEAE. 


Malus angustifolia Michx. A few trees. 

Amelanchier canadensis Med. Rare. 

Crataegus. There are many species of Crataegus but very few of 
them here are really trees. The following might be so considered: Cratae- 
gus apüfolia Michx., C. spathulata Michx., C. tomentosa L., C. algens 
Beadle. 

Prunus umbellata Ell. Very abundant. 

Prunus lanata Mack. & Bush. Common. 

Prunus Munsoniana Wight & Hedrick. A few trees. 
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Prunus angustifolia Marsh. Very abundant. 
Prunus serotina Ehr. Common. 
Prunus caroliniana Ait. Common. 


LEGUMINOSAE. 


Cercis canadensis L. Very abundant. 
Gleditsia triacanthos L. Common. 
Robinia Pseudoacacia L. Very common; probably naturalized. 


RUTACEAE. 


Xanthoxylum clava-Herculis L. A few trees. 
Ptelea trifoliata L. Very common as a small shrub; along the creeks 
a tree 30 feet high. 


ANACARDIACEAE. 


Rhus copallina L. Usually a shrub, occasionally a tree 30 feet high 
and 8 to 10 inches trunk diameter. 
Rhus vernix L. A small tree. Common. 


CYRILLACEAE. 


Cyrilla racemiflora L. Very common. 


AQUIFOLIACEAE. 


Ilex opaca Ait. Very common. 

Ilex vomitoria Ait. Occasionally a small tree. 

Ilex decidua Walt. Common. 

Ilex monticola Gray. A small tree or large shrub. Rare. 


ACERACEAE. 


Acer saccharum Marsh. Rare. 

Acer floridanum Pax. Common. 

Acer leucoderme Small. Common. 

Acer saccharinum L. Abundant in the lowlands along the river. 
Acer rubrum L. A few trees. 

Acer rubrum var. tridens Wood. Common. 

Acer Negundo L. Very abundant. 


HIPPOCASTANACEAE. 


Aesculus Pavia L. Usually a small shrub; one or two arborescent 
specimens 25 feet high. 


RHAMNACEAE. 
Rhamnus caroliniana Walt. Very common. 
TILIACEAE. 


Tilia nuda Sarg. Common. 
Tilia nuda var. glaucescens Sarg. Common. 
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Tilia floridana Ashe. Common. 

Tilia floridana var. oblongifolia Sarg. A few trees. 

Tilia heterophylla Vent. A few trees. 

Tilia heterophylla var. Michauxti Sarg. A few trees. 
ARALIACEAE. 


Aralia spinosa L. Very common. 


NYSSACEAE. 


Nyssa sylvatica Marsh. Very common. 
Nyssa biflora Walt. Very common. 
Nyssa aquatica Marsh. A few trees. 
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CORNACEAE. 
Cornus florida L. Very common. 
Cornus asperifolia Michx. Common. 
ERICACEAE. 
Oxydendron arboreum D. C. Several trees on the high bluffs of the 
river. 
Vaccinium arboreum Marsh. Very common. 
SAPOTACEAE. 
Bumelia lanuginosa Pers. Common. 
Bumelia lycioides Gaertn. f. Common. 
EBENACEAE. 


Diospyros virginiana L. Very common. 


STYRACACEAE. 
Halesia diptera Ellis. Very common.—Halesia carolina L. has been 
collected in the near vicinity. 
SYMPLOCACEAE. 


Symplocos tinctoria L’Hér. Common. 


OLEACEAE. 


Fraxinus caroliniana Mill. Common. 

Fraxinus americana L. Common. 

Fraxinus pennsylvanica var. lanceolata Sarg. Common. 

Forestiera acuminata Poir. One or two medium sized trees (40 ft.) 
along the river. 

Chionanthus virginica L. Very common. 


BIGNONIACEAE. 


Catalpa bignonioides Walt. Common. 
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RUBIACEAE, 
Cephalanthus occidentalis L. Common. 


CAPRIFOLIACEAE. 


Viburnum rufidulum Raf. Common. 


IS QUERCUS ARKANSANA A HYBRID? 


Ernest J. PALMER 

In looking over Dr. Trelease’s recently published monograph of the 
American Oaks! I note that Quercus arkansana Sargent is there treated 
as a hybrid, Quercus marilandica Muenchhausen and Quercus nigra Lin- 
naeus being given as the parent species. As only a list of the hybrids is 
given without descriptive notes the author does not state the grounds 
upon which he arrives at this conclusion, although in a foot-note a state- 
ment from Dr. Roland M. Harper is quoted, in regard to an Oak collected 
by him in Pike County, Alabama, which has been referred to Quercus 
arkansana, and which Dr. Trelease also includes under the same hybrid 
parentage, to the effect that it does not there grow in association with 
Quercus marilandica, a circumstance which, as we shall see, is also largely 
paralleled in the Arkansas localities. 

Since few botanists have had a chance to see this comparatively rare 
Oak growing in its native habitat or even to become acquainted with it 
through herbarium specimens, it may be worth while to give a brief 
résumé of the facts known regarding it. 

Quercus arkansana was first found in Arkansas by Mr. B. F. Bush, in 
1909, growing along Yellow Creek, a small tributary of Little River, 
near Fulton, or more exactly near the village of McNab, Hempstead 
County, and was described by Professor Sargent? from specimens collected 
there by Bush and later by himself. If the Alabama Oak is specifically 
identical, as I believe to be the case, its first discovery must be credited to 
Dr. Charles C. Mohr, who collected it along a small tributary of the 
Conecuh River in 1880, and it was he also who first suggested the theory 
that it was a hybrid between the species mentioned by Dr. Trelease. Dr. 
Mohr does not mention this Oak in his Plant Life of Alabama, nor does 
he appear to have published anything about it elsewhere. 

Dr. Harper explored the Alabama locality in 1912 and published an 
interesting account of the flora,’ including a foot-note on the Oak, which 
he regarded as an undescribed species. A sheet of the specimens collected 
by Mohr (no. 22, July 4, 1880. “Quercus.—aun [?] var. hybrid inter Q. 
aquatica et nigra. Arb. gracilis 20-24’ alt. trunco 2-334” diamet. glaber- 


1Mem. Nat. Acad. Sci. xx. (1924). 

2 Trees & Shrubs, 1m. 121-122, pl. 152 (1911). 

3 The “pocosin” of Pike County, Alabama, and its bearing on certain problems 
of succession. (Bull. Torrey Bot. Club, xxr. 209-220 [1914].) 
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rimo cinereo. In moist but sandy soil, wooded banks near Troy, on a 
tributary of Conecuh river.”) with mature leaves and young fruit, is in 
the herbarium of the Arnold Arboretum, as are also a set of Harper’s 
specimens (no. 152, Nov. 6, 1912, “In the ‘pocosin’ between Troy and 
Brundidge, Pike County.”), with mature leaves and separate fruit; and 
a second collection (no. 154, March 27, 1913), showing young leaves and 
flowers, and a small photograph of the trunk. There is also in the same 
collection a series of specimens from the Arkansas stations by Bush, 
Sargent and Palmer. 

In the original description of Quercus arkansana Sargent says that it 
is common at the type station but apparently very local. This statement 
still holds true, although on numerous visits to southwestern Arkansas 
during the past twelve years I have been able to extend its range some- 
what locally, and it has been found to be much more common than was 
at first supposed. In addition to the localities on Yellow Creek it has 
been found along Bridge Creek, Sandy Bois d’Are Creek and several other 
small tributaries of Little River and Red River. 

The topography of this small area is peculiar and somewhat remarkable, 
consisting of low hills and sharp ridges dissected by deep ravines, evidently 
a relic of the old Tertiary peneplain projecting into the lowlands of the 
Red River valley. Sterile clays and gravels cover the higher levels of the 
low plateau and remain on the crests of some of the higher ridges; in the 
ravines and valleys of the small creeks which traverse it and on the slopes 
and lower levels along its margins, beds of fine loose sand interstratified 
with clays and a soft sandstone, passing into marly limestone, with large 
calcareous oyster shells and other typical Upper Cretaceous fossils, are 
exposed. In this restricted area, nearly surrounded by the stiff black 
alluvial lands of the river bottoms, which are subject to frequent overflows 
and are in places permanently swampy, grow many peculiar plants, con- 
fined to this environment and some of them now far removed from the 
general range of their kind. The plants forming these colonies bear every 
evidence of being relics of a former wider distribution—stragglers left 
behind in retreat, which have managed to survive in these more favorable 
areas, beyond which they are unable to extend. Here, as erosion encroaches 
upon their strongholds, these are gradually becoming more circumscribed, 
and some of the species inhabiting them perhaps face ultimate extinction, 
a process and fate that is now being accelerated by the clearing away 
of the forest from part of the uplands, although this is of little agricultural 
value. The flora of the lowlands and that of the hills are very different; 
the majority of the peculiar plants of the latter are found only on the 
sandy and loamy soils that come to the surface where the later deposits 
have been removed. Quercus arkansana is practically restricted to these 
strips, although a few specimens have managed to establish themselves 
on the gravelly tops of some of the narrow ridges. As Quercus mari- 
landica is found sparingly on the gravelly uplands the two sometimes 
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come in contact along this border line, although the former is not found 
on the sandy soil where Q. arkansana is abundant, nor the latter on the 
more sterile uplands. Quercus nigra belongs strictly to the lowlands 
flora and is not found with Q. arkansana nor in its environment. 

The fine loamy sand (the Nackitoch sand of the U. S. soil survey map) 
upon which Q. arkansana grows here is not entirely lacking in lime, as is 
indicated by the presence of such more or less lime-loving plants as Quercus 
Muhlenbergii, Ulmus fulva, Rhamnus caroliniana, Bumelia lanuginosa 
and several species of Crataegus of the Molles group. Samples of this 
soil tested by Dr. E. T. Wherry, of the Bureau of Soils U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, were pronounced by him to be “minimacid” or almost 
neutral. The calcium element is, of course, derived from the marly 
fossiliferous layers. This soil is not extensively exposed but outcrops at 
intermediate levels between the lowlands and the top of the plateau, and 
in the ravines and along the courses of small streams traversing the latter. 
The limits of the plants peculiar to this zone are therefore defined by the 
comparatively sterile clays and gravels above and by the black stiff 
soils of the river floodplains below. It should be remarked that within 
these restricted sandy areas Quercus arkansana is nearly always present 
and is often very abundant; indeed in some places it is not only the com- 
monest Oak, but actually constitutes a large part of the forest growth. 
I have seen and examined hundreds of specimens in such places and they 
could doubtless be counted by thousands. I am not aware of any hybrid 
that has succeeded in establishing itself in such numbers, or of becoming 
dominant over areas from which both parent species are excluded. 

If instead of a hybrid we are, in the case of Quercus arkansana, here 
dealing with a relic colony of a species nearing extinction and limited by 
peculiar ecological conditions, we might reasonably expect to find similar 
relics elsewhere, where these conditions are approximated within its 
probable former range. 

In traveling by automobile from Hot Springs to Texarkana, a few 
months ago, we passed towards evening through an eroded area bordering 
a small stream in the western part of Clark County, Arkansas. The general 
aspect of the region and its flora bore a striking resemblance to certain 
localities in the Hempstead County hills; my attention was first attracted 
here by the occurrence in ravines of a large fossil oyster (Exogyra ponderosa) 
and other fossils found at McNab. The lateness of the hour and an 
approaching thunder storm prevented an exploration of the locality, but 
a little farther down along a small sandy stream I had the satisfaction of 
finding a few small specimens of Quercus arkansana. A few days later 
on the same trip we passed near the locality in Alabama where Dr. Mohr, 
and later Dr. Harper, collected the Oak which I believe to be identical 
with the Arkansas species. Unfortunately I did not realize until too late 
that we were so near the habitat of this interesting tree, and I did not 
have the good luck to see it there. While the regions are so widely sepa- 
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rated and in some respects quite dissimilar they both lie on the border 
of the coastal plain, just below the piedmont, and there appear to be 
many points of similarity both in the topography and in the flora. In 
his note regarding the Alabama Oak, Harper says: “It grows mostly 
towards the edges of the Pocosin, but not in the sand-hills vegetation. 
It is one of the commonest species there.” 

It has been stated that Quercus arkansana is intermediate in characters 
between Q. marilandica and Q. nigra, but although there is a certain super- 
ficial resemblance in the foliage to some small-leaved forms of the former, 
it really has much less in common with that species than with the Water 
Oak. The short depressed acorns with very shallow cup, small buds, 
slender branchlets and its habit of growth all indicate a nearer relation- 
ship to the group to which Quercus Phellos, Q. nigra and Q. obtusa be- 
long, and in the fruit and in texture and pubescence of the leaves there 
is some resemblance to Q. imbricaria. Harper compares the Alabama 
trees also to Q. myrtifolia and Q. microcarya; all of which suggests the 
apparent fact that it has no near counterpart amongst living American 
Oaks. In the original description Sargent compares it with Q. marilandica, 
but only to point out that it differs in almost all essential morphological 
characters from that species. In the Arkansas localities where it is so 
abundant I have had excellent opportunities for examining and comparing 
living specimens. There is a certain amount of variability in the habit 
and appearance of different individuals, in the character of the bark, 
the size of fruit, size and lobing of the leaves and amount of pubescence. 
However, these variations are not greater than are found in any other 
species with which I am acquainted, and not nearly so great as in most 
other Oaks. This, of course, should be expected, since the area is so limited 
and the ecological conditions under which the trees are growing are com- 
paratively uniform. I think it no exaggeration to say that there is no 
species of American Oak that is more true to type or more easily recogniz- 
able in the field. Assuming that Quercus arkansana is a valid species, in the 
generally accepted sense of that term, the possibility must also be con- 
sidered that it may hybridize with other species of black and red Oaks 
with which it comes in contact. These, in the order of frequency in which 
they occur, are Quercus rubra, Q. Shumardii, Q. Phellos and along the 
margins of its range Q. velutina and Q. marilandica. On a narrow gravelly 
ridge near Yellow Creek I found one tree which, from the character of the 
foliage and rough bark, I suspected of being a hybrid between Q. arkansana 
and Q. marilandica. As there has been no fruit on the trees there for the 
past two years, owing to late frosts, I have not yet been able to confirm 
this definitely. 

Since the discovery of Quercus arkansana several attempts have been 
made at the Arnold Arboretum to propagate it from seeds and to get it 
into cultivation. At present there is a specimen growing in the Oak group, 
raised from seed collected by Professor Sargent in 1909. This is now a 
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thrifty plant more than eight feet in height, and in foliage and other 
characters it is quite typical and identical with the species as it grows in 
Arkansas. Another planting was made from seeds collected by myself 
in 1922 and some of these were transplanted to another part of the Arbore- 
tum, but apparently the plants have not survived. Before they were 
taken from the nursery rows I examined them carefully. There were, 
perhaps fifty or sixty plants, with from four to ten leaves at that time, 
every one of which was true to type and without the slightest indication 
of segregation of forms or of reversion. At the present time there are about 
15 plants growing in the nursery, raised from seeds collected in 1923, 
which are now six to ten inches in height. All of these are remarkably 
uniform and true to the parent type. Seedlings of Quercus marilandica, 
planted about the same time, are growing just opposite in the next row. 
The Q. arkansana seedlings compared with these are distinguished by 
their more slender stems, the yellowish instead of bronze or reddish 
tinge of the older leaves, and the thinner texture, more slender petioles 
and more obtuse lobes of the latter. 

During the past few years I have paid especial attention to hybrid 
Oaks in the field and have found, and collected from, more than one hun- 
dred trees representing supposed crosses between many different species. 
A number of these have been grown from seeds at the Arnold Arboretum 
and others have been propagated from grafts. In the case of the former, 
while unfortunately we have not been able to grow them in the quantity 
desirable for experimental purposes, segregation of forms and reversion 
to parent types, as is to be expected under the Mendelian laws, are nearly 
always noticeable; in the case of Quercus arkansana, as stated above, 
nothing of the sort has ever developed. In most of the hybrid Oaks with 
which I am acquainted there is a certain instability of type and poly- 
morphism in foliage and other parts, not only between different individuals 
but also on different branches of the same plant, and a lack of uniformity 
and symmetry in the individual leaves, which easily betrays them. This 
is not found in the Oak we are considering, beyond the slight variations 
common to nearly all recognized species. 

The extremely limited and widely interrupted range of Quercus ark- 
ansana, so far as at present known, and a misunderstanding as to its 
local abundance both at the Alabama and Arkansas stations, is probably 
largely responsible for perpetuating Dr. Mohr’s first surmise as to its 
hybrid origin. However, similar if not always such extreme cases are 
not unknown amongst American woody plants. Such examples as Quercus 
georgiana, Leitneria floridana, Cotinus americanus, Alnus maritima, and 
Andrachne phyllanthoides come to mind. A score of other examples 
might be mentioned of trees and shrubs of the Southern Appalachian 
region, of which isolated colonies now exist in widely separated intervals 
through the mountainous parts of southern Arkansas and eastern Okla- 
homa; and if herbaceous species were taken into consideration more 
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striking examples could be cited and the list extended indefinitely. Most 
of these belong to well recognized species, the validity of which no one 
has yet ventured to question or to segregate on purely geographical 
grounds. It is precisely such cases as these referred to here that have the 
greatest value and significance in throwing light upon certain problems 
of distribution of species in our existing forest floras and of their former 
fluctuations; and it is partly because of my interest in these cases that I 
am not willing to have the testimony of so important a witness as Quercus 
arkansana impeached or to see the bar sinister placed upon its escutcheon, 
since none of the facts seem to warrant such action. 

In this connection there may be mentioned another Oak which was 
found by Mr. W. W. Ashe in Okaloosa County, Florida, and described 
by him under the name of Quercus caput-rivuli, but which he has more 
recently referred as a variety to Q. arkansana; this I have not referred 
to for the reason that I am not yet satisfied, after an examination of 
co-type specimens, that it can safely be identified with the Arkansas 
Oak. However, without wishing to essay the hazardous role of prophet, 
I will venture to suggest that it is not improbable, as botanical exploration 
continues, that other isolated stations may yet be found for Quercus 
arkansana; and investigators of Quaternary deposits containing Oak 
remains should be on the lookout for it; for from all the evidence I am of 
the opinion that we are here dealing neither with a hybrid nor a recently 
evolved form, but on the contrary with an ancient species, probably 
once widely distributed over the Coastal Plain and now nearing extinction. 


RHODODENDRON CHRYSOCALYX LEV. & VANIOT 


Ernest H. WItson. 


Rhododendron chrysocalyx Léveillé & Vaniot apud Léveillé in Fedde 
Rep. Spec. Nov. 11. 113 (1906). 

A much-branched twiggy shrub, the branchlets tortuous, clothed with 
appressed flattened red-brown strigose hairs. Leaves persistent, char- 
taceous, dimorphic, narrow-lanceolate to oblanceolate, 1.5-4 ecm. long, 
0.5-1 cm. wide, acute or obtuse, mucronulate, base narrow cuneate, margin 
revolute, crenate-serrate, ciliate, upper surface shining dark green, reticu- 
late, secondary veins impressed, lower surface pallid with primary and 
secondary veins elevated, both surfaces with few scattered appressed 
shining brown flattened strigose hairs most plentiful on costa; petiole 
flattened, 0.3-0.5 cm. long, densely clothed with appressed red-brown 
strigose hairs. Flowers terminal, fascicled, 10-12 or more; fascicles 2-8- 
flowered, subtended by several semipersistent concave dull brown ciliolate 
acute glabrescent bud-scales; pedicel erect, 1-1.5 em. long, with calyx and 
ovary densely clothed with shining red-brown flattened strigose hairs; 
calyx annular, obscurely toothed, ciliate; corolla rotate-funnelform; tube 
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narrow-cylindric, 0.8-1 cm. long, 5-lobed, lobes spreading, spathulate, 
obtuse; stamens 5, long exserted, about twice the length of corolla, fila- 
ments slender, puberulous, anthers oblong, 2.5 mm. long; pistil over-top- 
ping stamens, ovary ovoid, densely strigose, style filiform, glabrous, 
stigma capitate. Fruit oblong-ovoid, 0.8-1 cm. long, densely clothed with 
pilose red-brown hairs passing to gray; seeds dark brown, minute, ovoid, 
wingless. 

Cuina: province of Kweichou, J. Cavalerie, April and June, 1904 (nos. 
1796, 2059 in Herb. Edinburgh). 

Among some Rhododendron material courteously loaned by the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Edinburgh, are the type specimens of Léveillé & 
Vaniot’s R. chrysocalyr. This species is not recorded in Wilson & 
Rehder’s Monograph and since the original description is brief it has been 
thought worth while to give an account of it here. The species is very 
distinct and is characterized by the shining yellow to red-brown strigose 
hairs which clothe the shoots, petioles, pedicels and ovary, by its narrow 
lanceolate to oblanceolate crenate-serrate leaves polished dark green on 
the upper surface and pallid on the lower, by its long exserted stamens and 
style. The corolla would appear to be white or pale pink. It is most 
closely related to R. Mariae Hance which has the same kind of pubescence, 
a corolla of the same shape and similarly long exserted stamens and pistil, 
but the leaves of Hance’s species are very different, being entire, more 
coriaceous and less lustrous, elliptic or elliptic-lanceolate to obovate, from 
3 to 9 cm. long and from 1 to 3 cm. wide. This marked difference in foliage 
gives the plant a very different appearance. Both belong to the section 
Tsutsutst G. Don. 

The two type specimens bear the name “ R. Mariesii”’ in the handwriting 
of the late Professor I. B. Balfour and are said to have been determined as 
such by E. H. Wilson. When on a visit to Edinburgh in the summer of 
1920 I was shown these specimens among many others and apparently got 
the names confused. R. chrysocalyx Lév. & Vaniot does not even belong 
to the same section as R. Mariesti Hemsl. & Wils. 


NEW SPECIES, VARIETIES AND COMBINATIONS FROM THE 
HERBARIUM AND THE COLLECTIONS OF THE ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM? 


ALFRED REHDER. 


X Taxus Hunnewelliana (T. canadensis X cuspidata), hybr. nov. 

Intermediate between the parents: from T. canadensis Marsh. it differs 
in its more vigorous and upright habit, the stouter branchlets with the 
leaf-bases more swollen and usually more or less brownish the second 
year, even on weaker branchlets, and darker brown on stouter branchlets, 


1Continued from vol. V. 242. 
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in the lower scales of the winter-buds being broader and stouter, not ovate- 
lanceolate or even lanceolate and acuminate as in T. canadensis, in the 
stouter and thicker, broader and longer leaves, up to 2.5 or even 3 cm. 
long and usually 2 mm. broad, with the green margin on the underside 
much narrower than the stomatic band, in T. canadensis only slightly nar- 
rower than the stomatic band, and in the more swollen and prominent 
leaf-base; the leaves spreading more or less upward and forming a more or 
less well defined V-shaped depression on the upper side of the branchlets. 

From T. cuspidata Sieb. & Zucc. it differs in its slenderer branchlets 
scarcely lustrous and green or greenish during the first winter, in the nar- 
rower scales of the winter-buds, in T. cuspidata generally ovate and the 
lower ones triangular-ovate, in the slenderer and thinner leaves, scarcely 
exceeding 2 mm. in width, with the green margin of the under side broader, 
in T. cuspidata only about half as broad as the stomatic band; the leaves 
being usually more or less directed forward not spreading at nearly right 
angles, and forming a less clearly defined V-shaped depression above. 

Plants and specimens examined: plants growing in the Arboretum under 
no. 17642 (specimens: December 23, 1924 [type]) and under no. 10760 
(specimens: September 16, and December 21, 1923). 

This interesting addition to the Yews hardy in the climate of Massa- 
chusetts, was raised on the Hunnewell estate at Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
by Mr. T. D. Hatfield a number of years ago. The plants are intermediate 
between the parents not only in the characters given above, but also in the 
color of the foliage and in general appearance, though they are yet too 
young to allow an opinion regarding the habit they will finally assume. 


Juniperus chinensis L. var. japonica Lav. f. alba, comb. nov. 
Juniperus japonica argentea-variegata Smith, Pl. Fir-tribe, 19 (? 1872-5), not 
J. chinensis argenteo-variegata Beissner. 
Juniperus japonica alba Standish apud Gordon, Pinet. ed. 2, 161 (1875). 
df UE Hadi procumbens albo-variegata Beissner, Handb. Nadelholzk. 
91). 
di es Fes var. decumbens albo-variegata Hornibrook, Dwarf Conif. 


A dwarf shrub with spreading or procumbent branches variegated with 
white. 


Juniperus horizontalis f. glomerata, forma nova. 

A typo recedit ramulis valde abbreviatis congestis glomeratis foliis omni- 
bus oppositis squamiformibus densissime imbricatis ovatis 1.5-2 mm. 
longis acuminulatis. 

Specimens and plants growing in the Arnold Arboretum examined: col- 
lected on the coast of Maine by H. L. T. Wolcott in 1897 (no. 14860; 
specimens: December 8, 1924, type); and collected near Rockingham 
Junction, Maine, by G. P. Douglas in 1911 (no. 14862; specimens: De- 
cember 8, 1924). 

This Juniper is a very distinct form which apparently belongs to J. 
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horizontalis Moench, though in habit it looks quite different; instead of 
sending out long trailing shoots, it develops on rather short and often 
twisted prostrate stems dense masses of crowded very short branchlets 
forming irregularly subglobose clusters flattened at the apex and not more 
than 15 cm. tall. The leaves are all scale-like, minute and closely im- 
bricated, bright green except near the end of the branchlets where they 
assume in autumn the purple-violet color peculiar to J. horizontalis. 
Occasionally, but very rarely, elongated shoots appear which cannot be 
distinguished from typical J. horizontalis and thus indicate the origin of 
this form. 


Juniperus horizontalis f. alpina, comb. nov. 
J'uniperus Sabina [var.] 5. alpina Loudon, Arb. Brit. rv. 2499, fig. 2362 (1838). 
Juniperus alpina Loddiges Cat. (1836), as synon., ex Loudon, l.c. 


A typo recedit ramis ascendentibus vel erecto-patentibus nec prostratis, 
ramulis suberectis, caulibus initio suberectis et ad 75 cm. altis, demum 
prostratis apice ascendentibus, ramos suberectos emittentibus, foliis fere 
omnibus acicularibus oppositis, in axibus primariis robustioribus tantum 
ternatis, erecto-patentibus lanceolatis vel lineari-lanceolatis 2-5 mm. longis. 

Specimens and plants examined: plants growing in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum under no. 8028 (specimens: October 27, 1924). 

This form differs considerably from the type in its upright or ascending 
habit and in its juvenile acicular foliage. Young plants have upright or 
nearly upright stems with upright or ascending branches forming little 
columns which finally bend over and become prostrate, but are always as- 
cending at the apex and develop branches which also are upright or as- 
cending. In one of the parks at Rochester there are plants more than 
20 years old which, as Mr. R. E. Horsey of the Rochester Park Department 
informs me, have trailing stems over 6 feet in length and upright branches 
from 20 to 24 inches or occasionally to 30 inches in height. The plants 
are not known to have produced fruit. I can not refer this form to any 
other species than to J. horizontalis. The final habit of the plant is similar 
to that of J. Sabina L., but the acicular leaves are only slightly spreading 
or even loosely appressed, spreading at an angle of less than 45 degrees 
and are more abruptly and less sharply pointed, while the juvenile leaves 
of J. Sabina and also of J. virginiana are more gradually narrowed, stiffer 
and more pungent and spread at an angle of 45 degrees or more; also the 
green midrib on the upper surface of the leaves is more pronounced in 
J. Sabina than it is in this form and in typical J. horizontalis. Further- 
more the absence of the strong odor which the crushed branchlets of 
J. Sabina exhale and the pale bluish violet bloom the plant assumes in 
autumn would indicate that it belongs to J. horizontalis rather than to 
J. Sabina, though the original name suggests a plant introduced from the 
European Alps. The description of Loudon, however, as far as it goes, 
and the figure of a branchlet agree well with our plant, which came origi- 
nally from Ellwanger and Barry’s Nursery under Loudon’s name. 
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Juniperus horizontalis f. plumosa, comb. nov. 

Juniperus communis depressa plumosa Andorra Nurseries, Price-list, Spring, 
1919, p. 8; Autumn, 1919, p. 11 (1919), name. 

A typo recedit habitu depresso ramis ascendenti-patentibus vel fere 
horizontaliter patentibus nec prostratis, foliis omnibus vel fere omnibus 
acicularibus oppositis vel tantum in ramis primariis robustioribus ternatis 
patenti-erectis vel leviter subaccumbentibus 2-6 mm. longis, per autum- 
num et hiemen colore violaceo suffusis. 

Specimens and plants examined: plants growing in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum received from the Andorra Nurseries near Philadelphia, Penna., 
in 1922 (no. 11138; specimens: October 27, 1924); from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1922 (no. 13357; specimens: Oetober 27, 1924) and from 
Jeffrey’s Nursery, Long Island in 1921 (no. 11348; specimens: October 27, 
1924). 

This form resembles in its foliage the preceding form though the 
leaves are perhaps slightly longer and less spreading and assume a more 
conspicuous violet color in autumn, but it differs in its low depressed habit 
with ascending-spreading or nearly horizontally spreading branches shorter 
and more loosely branched than in the type, forming a depressed bush with 
flattened top about 40-50 cm. tall and more in diameter. It is apparently 
a form of J. horizontalis and differs in its leaves from forms of J. Sabina 
and J. virginiana in the same characters as pointed out under the preceding 
form. The plant from Jeffrey’s Nursery shows a tendency to become 
prostrate and in this respect approaches the type. 


Abies alba Mill. f. compacta, comb. nov. 
Picea pectinata compacta Parsons, Cat. 65 (1899). 
Abies pectinata compacta Beissner in Mitt. Deutsch. Dendr. Ges. vur. 108 
(1899).—Hornibrook, Dwarf Conif. 23 (1923). 

This form originated in the nursery of S. B. Parsons & Son, Flushing, 
New York, sometime before 1899. There is a large healthy specimen of 
this form on the Hall estate near Warren, Rhode Island, about 8 feet tall 
and 12 feet through. The form makes a dense roundish bush with ascend- 
ing branches and crowded short branchlets; the leaves are very lustrous 
and about 1.5 cm. long. 


Cedrus libanotica Link f. glauca, comb. nov. 
Cedrus Libani 2. foliis argenteis Loudon, Arb. Brit. rv. 2402 (1838). 
Pinus Cedrus 1. foliis argenteis (Loud.) Antoine, Conif. 57 (1840). 
Cedrus Libani glauca Knight & Perry, Syn. Conif. 42 (1850), name only.— 
Carrière, Traité Conif. 284 (1855). 
Abies Cedrus (B) argentea Lindley & Gordon in Jour. Hort. Soc. Lond. v. 
214 (1850), name only. 
Cedrus Libani argentea Loudon apud Gordon, Pinet. 44 (1858). 
Pinus Cedrus 8. glauca Parlatore in De Candolle, Prodr. xvr. pt. 11. 408 (1868). 
Cedrus Cedrus f. glauca Voss, Vilmorin Blumengärt. ed. 3, 1. 1231 (1896). 
This form differs from the type in the glaucous or bluish white color of 


its leaves. 
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Cedrus libanotica f. nana, comb. nov. 

Cedrus Libani 3. nana Loudon, Arb. Brit. 1v. 2403 (1838).—Carrière, Traité 
Conif. 284 (1855); ed. 2, 371 (1867).—Beissner, Handb. Nadelholzk. 301 
(1891).—Hornibrook, Dwarf Conif. 25 (1923). 

Pinus Cedrus 2. nana (Loud.) Antoine, Conif. 57 (1840). 

This is a dwarf rather compact form, usually forming a round bush. 
According to Carriére (1. c. ed. 2) the form cultivated as “ Comte de Dijon ” 
belongs here. 


Cedrus libanotica f. pendula, comb. nov. 

Cedrus Libani pendula Knight & Perry, Syn. Conif. 42 (1850), name only.— 
Gagne Traité Conif. 284 (1855).—Beissner, Handb. Nadelholzk. 301 
This form differs from the type in its pendulous branches and branchlets. 
It seems strange that Link’s name C. libanotica, which is the oldest 
binomial under Cedrus for the Lebanon Cedar, should have been overlooked 
or passed over until very recently, but probably the fact that Link himself 
in his later publications abandoned this name in favor of C. Libani and 
did not even cite it as a synonym and that it is not cited in Index Kewensis 
accounts at least partly for this fact. To make it clear that according to 
the International Rules C. libanotica is the correct name for this species, a 

complete enumeration of the synonyms known to me may follow here: 


Cedrus libanctica Link, Handb. IT. 480 (1831).—Ascherson & Graebner 
Syn. Mitteleur. F1. ed. 2, I. 316 (1913), as synon. of C. Cedrus.—Hayek, 


Prodr. F1. Pen. Balcan. (in Fedde Rep. Spec. Nov. Beih. XXX) 41 (1924). 
Pinus Cedrus Linnaeus, Spec. 1001 (1753). 
Larix Cedrus Miller, Gard. Dict. ed. 8, no. 3 (1768). 
Pinus effusa Salisbury, Prodr. 399 (1796). 
Abies Cedrus Poiret, Dict. v1. 510 (1804). 
Lariz patula Salisbury in Trans. Linn. Soc. vir. 314 (1807). 
Cedrus Libani [Barrelier, Pl. Icon. 499 (1714)].—Lawson Agric. Man. 379 
(1836).—Loudon, Arb. Brit. rv. 2402 (1838). 
Cedrus patula K. Koch, Dendr. 11. 268 (1873). 
Cedrus Cedrus Huth in Helios, x1. 133 (1893). 
Cedrus effusa Voss in Mitt. Deutsch. Dendr. Ges. xvi. 92 (1907). 
Pinus Cedrus var. effusa Voss in Putlitz & Meyer, Landlex. 1v. 768 (1913). 
Cedrus libanotica subsp. C. Libani Holmboe in Bergens Mus. Skrift. n. ser. I. 
no. 2, 30 (Stud. Veg. Cyprus) (1914). ma) 
The combination C. libani cannot be credited to Barrelier, as this is a 
prelinnean author, neither can the combinations proposed by K. Koch and 


Voss be accepted since they are based on non-valid names. 


Salix Matsudana f. umbraculifera, forma nov. 

Salix spec. F. N. Meyer in U. S. Dept. Agric. Bur. Pl. Indust. Bull. cv1. 
(Invent. Seeds Pl. Imp. no. x11) 51, no. 1737 (1907). 

Salix spec. Anon. in U. S. Dept. Agric. Bur. Pl. Indust. Bull. For. Pl. Introd. 
Lxxx. 602, fig. (1912). 

Salix ? M ns f. “Saule Man-tou-liu ” Hers in Bull. Dendr. France, 1923, 
p. 153, t. 15. } | 

A typo recedit habitu humiliore et densiore coma subglobosa vel semi- 


globosa. 
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This remarkable Willow forms a dense head subglobose in young trees, 
semiglobose and broader than high in older trees, and looks as if it had 
been pruned, as the twigs at the end of the more or less upright branches 
are of nearly the same length and no leading shoots are produced. This 
Willow is much planted in the neighborhood of Peking and is called by the 
Chinese ‘‘man-t’ow-liu” (bread willow) in reference to its shape which in 
older trees resembles a round loaf of bread. It was introduced by F. N. 
Meyer to America in 1906; plants at Chico, California, have grown rapidly, 
attaining in 6 years 20 feet in height and 30 feet in spread and have retained 
their peculiar habit as the photograph reproduced in the Bulletin of foreign 
plant introductions cited above shows. The only figure showing the habit 
of typical S. Matsudana known to me is one published by Hers (in Bull. 
Soc. Dendr. France, 1923, t. 14). 


Salix Matsudana f. tortuosa Vilmorin in Jour. Soc. Nat. Hort. France, 
ser. 4, xxv. 350 (1924), as var., name only. 

Saliz Matsudana var. “lung chao liu” Hers in Bull. Soc. Dendr. France, 
1923, p. 153. 

A typo recedit ramis ramulisque tortuosis. 

This peculiar form with tortuous and twisted branches is cultivated by 
the Chinese under the name “lung chao liu” (dragon’s claw willow). Ac- 
cording to Hers it is short-lived, because susceptible to attacks by insects 
which find shelter between the twisted branches. Apparently now in 
cultivation in Vilmorin’s Nursery at Verriéres near Paris. 


Salix repens var. nitida Wenderoth, F1. Hass. 345 (1846).—Toepffer in 


Ber. Bayer, Bot. Ges. xv. 148 (1915), as forma. 
Salix arenaria Linnaeus, Spec. 1019 (1753), in part. 
Salix lanata Roth, Enum. FI. Germ. 1. 418 (1788), not Linnaeus. 
Salix argentea Smith, Fl. Brit. m1. 1059 (1804). 
Salix depressa C. nitida Seringe, Essai Saul. Suisse, 10 (1815). 
Salix repens à argentea Wimmer & Grabowski, F1. Siles. 1. 380 (1829). 
Saliz repens y sericea Gaudin, FI. Helv. vi. 234 (1830). 
Salix fusca y arenaria Wahlenberg, F1. Suec. 11. 671 (1833). 
Salix fusca b. argentea G. F. W. Meyer, Chlor. Hannov. 446 (1836). 
Salix repens y latifolia Düll, Rhein. F1. 1. 502 (1843). 
Salix repens [subsp.] S. arenaria Andersson in Svensk. Vetensk. Akad. Handb. 
vi. 115 (Monog. Salic.) (1867). 
Salix repens [f.] arenaria Andersson in Blytt, Norges F1. 11. 434 (1874). 
Saliz californica Hort. ex Dippel, Handb. Laubholzk. 11. 263 (1892), as synon. 
Salix grisea Hort. ex Dippel, 1. e. (1892), as synon. 
Salix grisea pendula Hort. ex Dippel, |. c. (1892), as synon. 
Salix repens C. lanata Camus, Classif. Saul. Eur. 1. 168 (1904). 
Salix repens subsp. S. argentea Camus, I. c. t. 15 (1904). 
Saliz repens subsp. dunensis Rouy, F1. France, x11. 209 (1910). 


As Wenderoth’s name, applying apparently to the same form as Seringe’s 
S. depressa nitida which I take to be the oldest varietal name of that vari- 
ety or group of forms called by many authors S. repens var. arenaria, has 
been overlooked or passed over by most authors, I have given an enumer- 
ation of the synonyms of this variety. Toepffer in his Salices Bavariae, 
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p. 148 (in Ber. Bayer Bot. Ges. xv. [1915]) refers Wenderoth’s variety as a 
form to typical S. repens and considers it distinct from var. arenaria, but 
von Seemen (in Ascherson & Graebner, Syn. Mitteleur. Fl. rv. 126 [1909]) 
unites both under var. arenaria and I see no perceptible difference between 
Seringe’s type (Saules de la Suisse, no. 62) which I have before me and 
specimens referred by Toepffer to var. arenaria or var. argentea. 


Quercus Stewardii, spec. nov. 

Frutex 3-metralis ramulis glabris annotinis fusco-purpureis lenticellatis. 
Folia decidua, brevissime petiolata et in apice ramulorum congesta, ly- 
rato-obovata, 7-11 cm. longa et 4.5—7 cm. lata, utrinque lobis brevibus ob- 
tusis 10-14 et tot venis 4-6 mm. distantibus, supra laete viridia et glabra, 
subtus glaucescentia, secus costam basin versus et ad basin venarum 
inferiorum tomento floccoso detersili instructa; petioli 2-4 mm. longi. 
Fructus in apice ramulorum circiter 6-7 congesti subsessiles, cupula hemi- 
sphaerica circiter 1 cm. alta et intus 1.5 cm. lata, bracteis tenuibus pallide 
brunneis extus tenuiter villosis, inferioribus brevioribus exceptis lineari- 
lanceolatis vel linearibus ad 8 mm. longis basi leviter appressis supra 
recurvis scariosis, glande (nondum perfecte matura) subglobosa circiter 
12 mm. diam., apice depresso et manifeste umbilicata. 

CxiNA. Anwhei: Wang shan, in forest at summit, alt. 2000 m., A. N. 
Steward, no. 1317, August, 1924 (Herb. Univ. Nanking, no. 7182; type). 

This new species seems most nearly related to Q. obovata Bunge which it 
resembles in the character of its cupula but the scales are much shorter 
than in that species, and the branchlets and the much smaller leaves are 
glabrous except a slight floccose tomentum along the midrib on the under 
side of the leaves. The leaves are similar to those of Q. mongolica Fisch. 
and particularly of its variety grosseserrata Rehd. & Wils., but they are 
distinctly lyrate in outline, the lobes are obtuse, not acutish and the veins 
are closer together, while the fruits are entirely different. Though this 
new species is in some respects intermediate between Q. obovata and Q. 
mongolica, it is quite different in leaf and fruit from Q. McCormickit Car- 
ruthers which is considered a hybrid between these two species. 


Ulmus hollandica var. Dauvessei, comb. nov. 
Ulmus montana var. Dauvessei Nicholson, Kew Handlist Arb. 1. 139 (1896), 


name only. ; 
Ulmus campestris var. Dauvessei Hort. ex Nicholson, lc. 
Ulmus Dauvessei Henry in Elwes & Henry, Trees Gr. Brit. Irel. vir. 1874 


(1913). , 
This Elm belongs apparently to one of the numerous hybrids of Ulmus 


glabra Huds. with U. foliacea Gilib. and perhaps U. procera Salisb. which 
may be classed under the name U. hollandica Mill. It resembles U. glabra 
in the pubescence of its branchlets and leaves, but the latter are smaller 
and comparatively broader and of thinner texture and the petioles are up 
to_6 mm. long; it is of broad-pyramidal habit with ascending branches. 
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The origin of this tree is unknown to me and I have found no further cita- 
tions in horticultural literature than those quoted above. According to 
Henry the tree in Kew, of which there are specimens in this herbarium 
collected in 1880 by Nicholson and in 1912 by Henry, was received from 
Lee in 1879. 


Ribes sativum f. variegatum, comb. nov. 
Ribes vulgare f. variegatum (Weston) Rehder in Jour. Arnold Arb. 1. 254 (1920) 
where synonyms and references are given. 


As the name Ribes vulgare Lam. used by Janczewski for the species to 
which most of our cultivated Currants belong is really only a synonym of 
R. rubrum L., the name R. sativum Syme has to take the place of the name 
R. vulgare Lam. The variety of Ribes rubrum with striped berries named 
by Berlandier R. rubrum B variegatum must not be confused with R. rubrum 
variegatum West. and will have to be called R. sativum f. striatum, comb. 
nov. (R. vulgare f. striatum (Kuntze) Rehder in Jour. Arnold Arb. 1. 255 
[1920]), where synonyms and references are given). 


Hamamelis japonica var. flavo-purpurascens, comb. n. 

Hamamelis incarnata Makino in Tokyo Bot. Mag. xxvir. 71 (1913). 
Hamamelis obtusata (Matsum.) Makino, I. c. 150. 

Hamamelis japonica var. obtusata Matsumura ex Makino, I. c., as synon. 
Hamamelis obtusata f. flavo-purpurascens Makinoin Jour. Jap. Bot. 1. 8 (1916). 

JAPAN. 

This Japanese Witch Hazel seems to differ from H. japonica only in the 
color of the petals which are more or less purplish or suffused with purple 
and purple-veined chiefly toward the base. I do not think that the two 
color forms distinguished by Makino can be clearly separated; he describes 
the type as having flesh-colored petals deeper flesh-colored toward the 
base and 2-214 mm. wide, and the petals of his f. flavo-purpurascens as 
“124 mm. wide in the middle, yellow but purpurascent and deeper colored 
veined toward the lower portion gradually.” Judging from the plant 
growing in this Arboretum and introduced by Mr. Wilson in 1919 from 
Japan the color may vary in different years, for flowers collected in 1920 
have the petals suffused with purplish their whole length while those col- 
lected in 1923 are almost clear yellow in their upper part. Similar color- 
variations occur in the American H. vernalis Sarg. and in H. virginiana of 
which I described a form with purplish petals as f. rubescens in this Journal 
(111. 210) two years ago. The leaves are not different from those of H. 
japonica, those of our plant are mostly pointed at the apex, not obtuse to 
subemarginate as described by Makino, and perhaps slightly more pu- 
bescent than typical H. japonica usually is. 

(To be continued.) 
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AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS IN THE PARK OF 
HATARMAJOR, RUMANIA.: 


The park of Hatärmajor is situated southeast of Temesvar in the 
plain of the so-called Banat and northwest of the mountains of Karanseles 
in that part of Hungary which, owing to the peace treaty of Trianon, has 
been ceded to Rumania. The park is part of the estate belonging to 
Count Louis Ambrézy, now Hungarian Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
plenipotentiary in Vienna, Austria, who was from 1907 to 1910 a member 
of the Austro-Hungarian Embassy in Washington, and being an ardent 
plant lover, paid, during that time, frequent visits to the Arnold Arboretum. 
These visits awakened his interest in American trees and shrubs and in- 
spired him to try the acclimatization of these plants in his native country. 
In this undertaking, he received the vigorous support of Professor Sargent, 
and seeds secured through the Arnold Arboretum were sent to his estate 
in Hungary and there successfully raised. After his return to Hungary, 
Count Ambrézy started to lay out with the help of a prominent landscape 
architect an extensive park surrounding his castle at Hatarmajor. Of 
this park a section was devoted exclusively to American trees and shrubs. 
He also made, outside the park, plantations on a large scale of economically 
important American trees such as Hickories, Black Walnut, Elms, Cana- 
dian Poplar and Red Cedar, which all are nowin a flourishing condition 
and promise valuable returns. One of the most interesting is the planta- 
tion of Hickories consisting of six species in thousands of trees planted 
in close stands. They were planted in 1909 and have grown rapidly; they 
probably form now the finest plantation outside of America of Hickories, 
which always have remained rare trees in European gardens and parks. 

The climate of Hatärmajor seems to be congenial to American plants 
as the profuse flowering of Chionanthus and Cercis canadensis shows, 
the latter even tends to become naturalized for seedlings are springing 
up under the old trees. Castanea dentata and C. pumila are both producing 
fruit and the former apparently could be grown more successfully there 
than in its native courtry, where it is now decimated by the chestnut- 
blight. A grove of Taxodium distichum, though planted on rather dry 
soil, is doing well. The winter in southern Hungary seems to be rather 
mild and probably more like that of the middle Atlantic States, if we 
may judge by the fact that Jasminum nudiflorum, planted on the walls of 
the castle, begins to bloom in January, and that evergreen shrubs like 
Prunus Laurocerasus and P. lusitanica and Pyracantha coccinea flourish. 

To show how well the American ligneous flora is represented at Hatar- 
major, a list of the species growing there may be given here. 

Abies lasiocarpa var. arizonica acer saccharinum L. (A. dasycar- 
Lemm. pum Ehrh.) 
Acer rubrum L. ** saccharum Marsh. 

1Extracted from a German translation of a Hungarian manuscript by Dr. Gustav 

Moesz. 
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Aristolochia durior Hill (A. mac- 
rophylla Lam.) 
Aesculus octandra Marsh. 
be Pavia L. 
Baccharis halimifolia L. 
Benzoin aestivale Nees. 
Betula papyrifera Marsh. 
Campsis radicans Seem. 
radicans Juss.) 
Carya alba K. Koch. (C. tomentosa 
Nutt.) 
** cordiformis K. Koch. (C. 
amara Nutt.) 
glabra Sweet, 


(Tecoma 


(C. porcina 


Nutt.) 

** laciniosa Loud. (C. sulcata 
Nutt.) 

“ovata K. Koch. (C. alba 
Nutt.) 


“pecan Engl. & Graebn. (C. 
olivaeformis Nutt.) 
Castanea dentata Borkh. 
- pumila Mill. 
Catalpa bignonioides Wall. 
“speciosa Ward. 
Celtis occidentalis L. 
Cercis canadensis L. 
Chamaecyparis Lawsoniana Parl. 
Chionanthus virginica L. 
Clematis virginiana L. 
Clethra alnifolia L. 
Comptonia asplenifolia Ait. 
Cornus florida L. 
“~~ racemosa Lam. (C. candidis- 
sima Marsh.) 
stolonifera Michx. 
Crataegus coccinea L. 
ri crus-galli L. 
phaenopyrum Med. (C. 
cordata Aït.) 
Diospyros virginiana L. 
Fraxinus americana L. 
i pennsylvanica Marsh. 
Gymnocladus dioeca K. Koch. 
Halesia carolina L. 
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Hamamelis virginiana L. 

Juniperus virginiana L. 

Liquidambar styraciflua L. 

Liriodendron Tulipifera L. 

Lonicera sempervirens L. 

Maclura pomifera Schneid. 

Magnolia acuminata L. 

S tripetala L. 

Myrica carolinensis Mill. 

Nyssa sylvatica Marsh. 

Osmaronia cerasiformis Greene. 

Ostrya virginica Willd. 

Parthenocissus quinquefolia Planch. 

Picea pungens Engelm. 

** sitchensis Carr. 

Pinus Banksiana Lamb. 
“  Jeffreyi Balf. 

ponderosa Laws. 
resinosa Ait. 
** rigida Mill. 
** strobus L. 
“taeda L. 

Populus balsamifera L. (P. deltoidea 
Marsh., P. canadensis Mich. f., 
not Moench). 

Pseudotsuga taxifolia Brit. (P. 

Douglasii Carr.) 
var. caesia As- 


chers. & Graeb. 
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Quercus alba L. 
“bicolor Willd. (Q. plata- 
noides Sudw.) 
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borealis var. maxima Ashe 
(Q. rubra Auth., not L.) 
coccinea Muenchh. 
imbricaria Michx. 
macrocarpa Mich. 
prinus L. 
“rubra L. (Q. falcata Michx.) 
“stellata Wangh. (Q. minor 
Sarg.) 
Rhus aromatica Ait. 
“ copallina L. 
typhina L. 


LL2 
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Robinia luxurians Schneid. (R. Thuja plicata Don (T. gigantea 


neo-mexicana Auth., not Gray). Nutt.) 
Rubus parviflorus Nutt. Tilia americana L. 
Sambucus canadensis L. Tsuga canadensis Carr. 
Sassafras officinale Nees & Eberm. Viburnum Lentago L. 
Taxodium distichum Rich. Zanthorhiza apiifolia L’Hérit. 


Thuja occidentalis L. 


Besides the plants enumerated above, many trees and shrubs of other 
parts of Europe and of Asia have found a home at Hatarmajor, which is 
not only a beautiful park, but of much greater value and wider interest 
as a successful experiment in the acclimatization of foreign plants to the 
climate of southeastern Europe. Unfortunately it will be manifestly 
impossible for Count Ambrézy to maintain the park as it was planned, 
since in 1922 the Rumanian government, after passing the Agrarian reform 
bill, expropriated Count Ambrézy and left him of an estate. of approxi- 
mately 3750 Hungarian catastral acres (5330 English acres) only about 137 
Hungarian catastral acres, of which 56 belong to the park and yield there- 
fore no return; it is apparent that the income from less than 100 Hun- 
garian catastral acres (140 English acres) is entirely inadequate to keep 
up the park. The extensive plantations of valuable American trees, which 
would have yielded considerable income, have been taken over by the 
Rumanian government, and are now under the Forestry Service of that 
country. It certainly would be highly desirable to find ways and means 
to prevent Count Ambr6ézy’s undertaking, considering its practical, 
scientific, and esthetic value, from going to ruin, and Count Ambrézy 
(address: Bankgasse 6, Vienna, Austria) would be glad to receive sugges- 
tions in this respect. 


THE EXACT DATES OF PUBLICATION OF MIQUEL’S 
ANNALES MUSEI BOTANICI LUGDUNO-BATAVI 
AND PROLUSIO FLORAE JAPONICAE. 


T. Naxkal 


Annales Musei botanici Lugduno-Batavi and Prolusio Florae Japoni- 
cae are the most important and best known of the different works pub- 
lished by Miquel. The dates, however, of the various parts of these two 
publications are not exactly known. In botanical works they are usually 
approximately cited as 1863-4, 1866-7, 1868-9. As a certain number of 
contemporaneous botanical publications exist which deal with the plants 
of eastern Asia, it is often necessary to know exactly which one has priority. 
I have questioned the Dutch botanists at Leyden in regard to these works 
without obtaining satisfactory information. I have been, however, 
fortunate enough to see in the library of the Botanic Garden at Edinburgh, 
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the cover pages of the Annales, and thus I was able to ascertain the 
exact dates of publication of this work. 

Annales Musei Botanici Lugduno-Batavi was published in the years 
from 1863 to 1869. The work is in 4 volumes. Each volume contains 
10 fascicles and each fascicle 8 signatures with 32 pages of text and one 
plate; the price of the fascicle was 3 francs. Day and month of the publi- 
cation of the fascicles are not mentioned. The years of publication are 
as follows: 


Vol. i. 


. signatures 1-8, pp. 1-32, pl. 
: Ki 9-16, 33-64, + “ 


Fasc. 


1 
Q 
3 Œ 17-24, “ 65-96, “ 1863. 
4 re 25-32, ““ 97-128, “ 
5. 3 33-40, ‘ 129-160, “ 
SS 6. À 41-48, ‘ 161-192, “ 
Ue FS 49-56, ‘ 193-224, “ 
8 i 57-64, “ 225-256, “ 
9 es 65-72, “ 257-288, “ 
0 E 73-80, “ 289-318, “ 10. 
with ** 321-331, of Index. 


Vol. i. 


Fasc. 1. signatures 1-8, pp. 1-32, pl. 1. 
containing the conclusion of the Index to Vol. 1. 


1864. 


eee ee 


66 10. 


ees nt 


a 2, BS 9-16, 33-64, Os, 
Le 3. à 17-24, “ 65-96, “ 3. ue. 
ry 4. se 25-32, “ 97-128, “ A. 
eee Orie a 33-40, ‘ 129-160, without pl. 
ae 6. 41-48, “ 161-192, pl. 5 & 6. 
ve ie o 49-56, “ 193-224, te | 
ce 8. À 57-64, “ 225-256, “ 8. 1866. 
eerie. 9: as 65-72, “ 257-288, “ 9. | 
nl 0 fi 73-80, “‘ 289-313, “ 10. | 
Vol. iii. 
Fase. 1. signatures 1-8, pp. 1-32, pl. ih 
de 2 na 9-16, 33-64, 7, 
< 3 = 17-24, “ 65-96, “ 3. 
es A a 25-32, “ 97-128, “ 4. 
ag 5. 4 33-40, “ 129-160, “ 5. 
pe 6. oa 41-48, “ 161-192, “ 6. Jon 
SL 7 Le 49-56, ‘ 193-224, “ 7, 
i 8 a 57-64, “ 225-256, “ 8. 
x 9. 4: 65-72, ‘“ 957-288, “ 9. 
10; # 73-80, “ 289-315, “ 10. 
Vol. iv. 
Fase. 1. signatures 1-8, pp. 1-32, pl. 1. 
= PA a 9-16, 33-64, PA 
MR: x 17-24, “ 65-96, “ 3. 1868. 
“ 4. ù 25-32, ““ 97-128, “ 4. 
FA 353 % 33-40, ‘ 129-160, “ 5. 
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Vol. iv. (continued.) 


Fasc. 6. signatures 41-48, pp. 161-192, pl. 6. 

fe vie de 49-56, “ 193-224, “ 7. 

id 8. ef 57-64, “ 295-256, “ 8 

i 9. + 65-72, “ 257-288, “ B 

= 210. Se 73-80 “ 289-319, “ 10. 

Prolusio Florae Japonicae. Miquel’s Prolusio florae japonicae pub- 

lished first in the Annales was also issued as a separate work which bears 

on its title-page the date 1866-1867. One part of the Prolusio was pub- 

lished together with Musci frondosi by C. M. Van der Sande Lacoste in 

the Annales toward the end of 1866; this part constitutes the end of the 

first half of the separate edition of the Prolusio. A special note at the 

foot of page 188 indicates the end of the first half which contains plate 

1. The second half was published in 1867; it begins with Ranunculaceae 
and contains plate 1. 


1869. 


NOTES. 


The Arnold Arboretum Expedition to North Central Asia.—In 
northern Kansu, the northwestern province of China, there is a high 
mountain region which appears on the map as the Richthofen Range and 
south of this in northern Tibet there is another region of high mountains 
(the Amne Machin Range). These two regions are botanically of special 
interest, for judging by their altitude and latitude the plants which clothe 
these mountain slopes should flourish in the northeastern United States 
and Canada, and in northern Europe and northern Japan. The interest in 
the botanical exploration of these regions is greatly increased by the fact 
that they are in the only part of the northern hemisphere which has not 
been more or less carefully worked over botanically, and that if there are 
anywhere new hardy trees they should be found in this part of central 
Asia. Much also might be learned here of the northern distribution of 
some of the important trees which grow farther south on the Chinese- 
Tibetan border. 

During the summer of 1924, Mr. J. F. Rocx,! the distinguished traveler 

1 Joserx F. Rock was born in Vienna, Austria, about forty-six years ago. As a boy he 
showed wonderful aptitude for acquiring languages by learning Chinese and Arabic, and 
early developed his love of travel by a journey with his father to Egypt. Nothing unfor- 
tunately is known at the Arboretum at this time of his experiences and studies until he 
reached the Hawaiian Islands, probably in 1907, and received the appointments of Professor 
of Botany and of Chinese in the College of Hawaii and Consulting Botanist to the Board of 
Commissioners of Agriculture and Forestry for the Territory of Hawaii. During his stay in 
Hawaii he devoted himself assiduously to the study of the Hawaiian flora, and during the 
years 1913-14 made a journey round the world for the purpose of studying Hawaiian speci- 
mens in American and European herbaria, remaining three months in the United States where 
he worked chiefly in the Gray Herbarium. His principal collection of dried Hawaiian plants 
is preserved in the herbarium of the College of Hawaii, but there is a large collection of du- 
plicates in the Gray Herbarium and a very complete set of the indigenous woody Hawaiian 


plants in the herbarium of the Arboretum. He left Hawaii late in 1919 or early in 1920, and 
was in Washington in August of that year when he was employed by the Department of 
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and botanist, came to the Arboretum to discuss Chinese explorations and 
was enthusiastic about the exploration of the Richthofen and Amne Machin 
Ranges and willing to undertake it. 

The Arboretum was fortunate in being able to make a satisfactory ar- 
rangement for this expedition in which the Harvard Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology joined in the hope of obtaining additions from this un- 
known region for its ornithological collection. 

Rock sailed from San Francisco on September 30th. He had intended to 
go first to Peking to discuss his plans with some of the Chinese officials and 
some of the Americans established there, but political conditions in the 
Chinese capital at this time caused him to give up this plan and he went by 
Shanghai and Hongkong to Haiphong in Tonkin where he arrived on the 
5th of November. By rail he went to Yunnan-fu where he was able to 
gather the skilful collectors and cook who had already been with him in 
China and who accompanied him northward. From Yunnan-fu his long 
journey northward by mule commenced. Few men could have survived 
the dangers and hardships of this journey and retained their cheerfulness 
and hope of future success. The party was constantly attacked by bri- 
gands and with difficulty obtained military protection from the govern- 
ment. From Suifu in the Province of Szechuan, Rock wrote on January 


27th,— 

‘After an exasperating trip through a country suffering from famine, we arrived 
hale and hearty in Suifu. In Chaotung I was delayed ten days by terrible snow- 
storms. It snowed for nine days and nights without interruption, and as the trail 


Agriculture to visit Burma, Assam and Siam in order to obtain knowledge and material of the 
Chaulmoogra Tree (Taraktogenos Kurzii King), the oil of which is reported a cure for leprosy. 
This duty finished, he devoted himself, under the auspices of the National Geographic Society 
of the United States, to exploring the natural history of the southern Chinese Province of 
Yunnan, returning from China to Washington in the spring or early summer of 1924. 

Mr. Rock is the author, with Dr. L. Radlkofer of Munich, of “New and Noteworthy 
Hawaiian plants” published by the Board of Agriculture and Forestry, Territory of Hawaii, 
in 1911, ‘The Indigenous trees of the Hawaiian Islands,”’ with 215 photo-engravings, published 
under patronage, in Honolulu in 1913, ‘‘ Palmyra Island, with a description of its flora,” with 
the cooperation of O. Beccari and others, being Bulletin No. 4, College of Hawaii Publications, 
1916, “The Ornamental Trees of Hawaii,” with 79 photo-engravings and 2 colored plates, 
published under patronage, Honolulu 1917, “A monographic study of the Hawaiian species of 
the Lobelioideae, family Campanulaceae,” in the Memoirs of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum, volume vii, No. 2, Honolulu 1919. Articles by Rock illustrated by his own photo- 
graphs are entitled,—‘“‘ Notes upon Hawaiian plants with descriptions of new species and 
varieties,” with 5 plates, published in Honolulu 1911, “Descriptions of new species of Hawaiian 
plants,” published in “The Hawaiian Peperomias” in 1913, “List of Hawaiian names of 
plants,” published by the Board of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu 1913, “The Sandal- 
woods of Hawaï,” published by the Board of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu 1916, 
“The Ohia lehua trees of Hawaii,’’ published by the Board of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Honolulu 1917, “The Hawaiian genus Kokia, a relative of the cotton,” published by the 
Board of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu 1919, “The Arborescent indigenous legumes of 
Hawaii,” published by the Board of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu 1919, “The Leguminous 
plants of Hawaii,” published by the Experiment Station, Honolulu 1920, “The Chaulmoogra 
tree [Taraktogenos Kurzii] and some related species,” published by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 1922, four articles published in the “National Geographic Magazine” 
entitled, —"* Hunting the Chaulmoogra tree,” March 1922, “Banishing the devil of disease 
among the Nashi,” November 1924, “The Land of the Yellow Lama,” April 1925, and “Ex- 
periences of a lone geographer,’ September 1925; also “Field notes of the Rhododendrons 
collected in 1928-4,” printed from manuscripts in the possession of the U. S. Department of 
Arts by Lionel de Rothschild. These publications can be seen in the library of the 

oretum. 
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is a horrible one as it is, descending through deep gorges and over mountain passes, 
it was impossible to go over it covered with several feet of snow, the mules could 
not negotiate it. There was nothing to do but to wait. We had no more experi- 
ences with brigands, thanks to the gods. At Laoyatan I discharged the mulemen 
and caravan as the road from here on is only possible for coolies and there are no 
horse inns provided. I was delayed three days in Laoyatan as it was difficult to 
get coolies; thirty-seven I had to employ. It was only four days from Chinese 
New Year and people are not willing to spend New Year’s on the road.” 

On March 21st he wrote,— 

“After an illness which kept me in the hospital at Chengtu for eight days (I 
contracted a severe attack of flu and bronchitis with a temperature of 104 Fahr.) 
I finally left Chengtu on March 16th. I was delayed mainly on account of the 
fighting and the unsettled condition of northern Szechuan.” 


Rock reached early in May, the Chinese town of Choni near the Tibetan 
frontier which will probably be his headquarters for the remainder of the 
year. Instead of the peaceful condition which he had expected in Kansu 
he found that serious trouble had broken out between the Chinese Moham- 
medans and the followers of the Living Buddha, and that under existing 
conditions it would be impossible to reach, as he expected, the Amne 
Machin Range by the way of Radja Gomba. 


On June 24th he wrote,— 

“T am leaving with my entourage for the Tebbu country once more crossing a 
mountain called Lissedzadza much higher than Mt. Koangkei. The former is 
east of Choni and some 16,000 feet in height. They all say there are immense 
forests, trees of enormous size, and the country is said to be wonderful. It is in- 
habited by a savage tribe called the Tebbu. It is possible to reach the Yellow River 
from there and there are again forests. If we can make it I will go there. We shall 
then return to Choni and see what turn things have taken, and if at all possible will 
make a rush to the Amne Machin, so I shall have next year free for the Richthofen 
Range. We have much material. There are a great many conifers in Tebbu land, 
many Piceas and Abies and others, some with cones resembling Tsuga but it cannot 
be Tsuga. On looking over a hillside one can pick out the various species by the 
size and shape of tree and color of foliage. My boys are good tree climbers and with 
our field glasses we can detect the fruits even if only near the very top. We have 
already several boxes full of plants and we have just begun. I think all in all we 
shall have a successful year. We have a few hundred birds all dried and packed. 
If it wiil not be possible to get to the Amne Machin we will work Tebbu land and 
north, of it: by the way, it is practically in the same latitude as the Amne Machin 
but of course much less high. From what I have seen so far and the climatic con- 
ditions the plants from Tebbu land, which is a high mountainous country, the 
lowest village being about 9600 feet, ought to do well in Massachusetts. I do not 
mean the lower Tebbu where Purdom worked, but the northern or upper Tebbu, 
where Purdom did not go. The Choni Prince assured me that no white man has 
been in his upper Tebbu country and that no collecting had been done there.” 


On June 29th he wrote,— 

“Tn the meantime we will work the Tebbu country. From what I have seen 
there is a large number of species of Picea and probably Abies. It is impossible 
that they are all variations of either Picea Meyer or Picea Wilsonii; the leaves and 
cones differ greatly, some are green when semimature, others crimson, others pur- 
plish black like Abies. Some are white beneath (the leaves), some dark green. 
The size and shape and arrangement of the leaves are very different in the various 
species. I think I found at least ten species of Picea. Where we are going now are 
said to be enormous forests of immense trees. The Pine found on the Minshan is 
certainly different from the Yunnan Pine; the needles are short and of a deep dark 
green, very different from the Yunnan Pine. Pinus Armandi I have not found here 
but in the south. Undoubtedly the Tebbu country is rich in conifers and I will 
endeavor to get seeds of all of them even should we go to the Amne Machin, I shall 
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arrange with a man, a young Tibetan, quite intelligent, and who has been in the 
Tebbu country with me, to collect the seeds of these various conifers. I shall 
leave one of my Nashi collectors behind also and then we will be able to get a good 
series.” 

On August 9th he wrote (his last letter), — 

“Yesterday we returned from the trip (second) into the Tebbu land. I was 
greatly interested in the conifers there, and I am sure you will be surprised 
to learn of the great number of Abies and Picea found there. To be sure 
one of the most common Piceas is P. Meyeri. It forms forests but is found 
only on the outer margins of the Minshan. It rarely occurs with Abies and 
other Piceas but usually forms pure stands. The trees are easily recognized from a 
distance by their glaucous color and gray flaky bark. There are Abies 180-200 
feet in height in Tebbu land and we felled a few trees in order to secure specimens. 
There are some with smooth whitish bark recognizable at a long distance. I took 
many photos of the trunks, branches, etc., but it is very difficult to photograph the 
trees owing to their height and their not growing in open country singly but in 
stands, also the terrain is so steep that it is difficult to do much photography of tall 
conifers. I spent several days in these forests and had many trees climbed, such as 
we could not climb we shot down specimens. We obtained a fine series of these 
various Abies and Picea. Mr. Rehder in his enumeration of the woody plants of 
North China says P. Meyeri is a very variable species. Here in this part of China 
there can be no mistake made as to the identity of P. Meyeri. The only variation 
that does exist here is in the color of the leaves which are glaucous in younger trees 
and green in old. The cones are at first (just before maturing) green and glossy, 
and the margins of the scales are reddish to purplish. The cones are often very 
long and slender but usually somewhat curved. There are a number of small fruited 
Piceas, some with red cones, some with deep blackish purple, some with small 
leaves glaucous or white streaked beneath, others uniformly green. The scales of 
the Abies cones are very different in the various species. . . . On the 13th I leave 
for the Kokonor. I am leaving three men behind to go to the Tebbu country to 
collect the seeds of all the various conifers and woody plants. There are many 
Primulas that are pretty and also quite a number of Meconopsis. The Meconopsis 
integrifolia is different here from the Yunnan species. I think we have a few new 
ones from Tebbu land. I am certain that these conifers and other trees will grow 
in Massachusetts. During the day we have a temperature of 84 Fahr. but a morn- 
ing temperature of 30 Fahr. at 6 À. M. There was always ice on our tents every 
morning—this is August. In the winter the passes into Tebbu land are not ne- 
gotiable. It is a most wonderful country, and no collecting has been done on the 
other side. Purdom worked in the Tao River basin and in Lotani which is on the 
Szechuan border south of Minchow.” 


Just a year from the time Rock sailed from San Francisco the first fruits 
of his journey were received at the Arboretum and consisted of five packets 
of seeds, one of Leptodermis, two of Lonicera, one of Prunus and one of 
Viburnum fragrans. 

C. S. SARGENT. 


ERRATA. 


Page 141, line 14 from above for longibrateata read longibracteata. 


L11 


ce 


144, line 9 from below for Macgregorei read Macgregorii. 

150, line 5 from above for S. senanensis read Phyllostachys bam- 
busoides; and on the same line for 11 read 1. 

151, line 15 from above for fastosa read fastuosa. 

152, line 15 and line 17 from above for Oreostachys read Oreiostachys. 
187, line 2 from above for Durrazo read Durazzini. 
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